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THE COSMOPOLITE. 
No. 1. 


Whenever we are desirous to please, we are afraid of trusting our first thoughts. 
JOHNSON. 


HEN a young lady is first introduced into society, the con- 

comitant observations on her coming out, invariably turn on 
the ease of her address, the toss of her head, or the pink of her shoe ; 
and there are many, either actuated by the qualms of envy, or afraid 
of losing the reputation of guiz, which had been hitherto awarded 
them, who are very willing to be before hand with the multitude, and 
discern her address to be childish blushingness, that she has a yulgar 
swing inher gait, or that the colour of her shoe is nothing but a 
dirty white. Now I think Ihave launched out into a pretty good 
simile when 1 add, that there are many guizzcal beings, I have no 
doubt, who have even the patience to follow the lucukrations 
ol the Cosmopolite with the same willingness to censure, and 
this particularly at its coming out. But having past this ordeal, 
asastream dashes down from its native rock, and flows smoothly 
on its course, I shail, after incurring perhaps the knock-down 
of contempt from the vicar for my negligence of stile, while 
the scorn of the critic is limited to silence and a curled lip, in 
short after having incurred the wondermept of all those guesg- 
ing, impatient, discerning people, who will crowd their weighty opi- 
nioason my humble labours ; | say, having undergone the queries, 
the doubts, the fears, and Iam willing to add, the hopes of my nu- 
merous readers, fur | know the readers of this miscellany are many, 
Vou. 58. 6M 
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J shall contentedly pass down (that is to say if J go down with then) 
the course I have selected. 

In the beginning of an undertaking of this nature, there are many 
things usually noticed as to the author and his vpintons. The femak 
part of my readere I am sure will be anxious, as far as their Jit 
curiosities can reach,to know if I be a black or a fair man,as the Spee 
tator says, and other personical particulars ; but if their little nig, 
ble inquisitiveness will curb itself till next week, the first word j 
following No. 2. will make them stare. I hope my charade yij 
not create any kind of breathless agitation in the tender nerves ¢ 
those tender members of the fair sex whom | have the honour to a 
dress, as will make them any thing the worse for expectation, fy 
they may be assured it 1s with the calmest aspect I behold the ver 
cause that is to rouse the sensative flowings of their hearis, Wid 
this little great nonsense, I shall touch upon myself again. — It mattes 
not whether I be a Whig or a ‘Tory in the political world, nor wh 
ther in the theological I be a Protestant or a Jew ; since my p 
searches will not fall upon politics, 1 am sure; and as for religion, 
I shall do no more than, by exposing the follies and weakness oft 
age, to hold it up as a beacon, to avoid the shoals to which, in ths 
sca of troubles, we are endangered. But after all, the best criterin 
of my intentions will stand in the course of my attempts, more tha 
in thus enlarging upon professions, which if not always vain, are ofie 
precarious. And lam unwilling it should be thought I aspire | 
the favour which other periodical papers have enjoyed ; for minei 
very different from them in two cases ; first that they are brought fw 
ward with much diffidence, and secondly that they are very humb: 
in themselves 

Some of my predecessors it seems, must have been puzzled «he 
name to give to their offspring ; this accounts for the similarity ls 
tween them ; as the Spectator,Locker on,Rambler,Lounger, Wandere, 
Tatler, Trifler, &c. the title of the Microcosm comes more nearly 
that which I have adopted. 

That these periodical papers are instructive and entertaining, th 
success with which they have always been attended, will declan 
There are those who either have not time, or patience, or inclinati 
or all three, to embark their attention in a volume, who would co 
descend to turn over the leaf of the weekly philosopher without beg 
wearied by application. For when the tritler begins to yawn, Its 
his post to wind up, and the moral is closed. Thus does the authet 
fashion himself to the caprices of the reader. 

And now with regard to myself,as 1 have accidentally got ho 
a letter which was written from a friend of mine to another, and whi 
may convey an idea «f myself to the reader, | shall be spared Ut 
painful task of speaking of my deserts or faulis by laying it belor 
him. © This shall be dene next weeks In the mean while 1 me 
not avoid the oppurtunity afforded, of soliciting the indulgence 0° thet 
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who may have followed me along my dull prologue, conscious that, 
if I claim their attention, it is more than I deserve, 


(To be continued.) 
—a 
DRESS OF THE ELIZABETHEAN AGE, 


N “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Falstaffsays to Mrs. Ford, 

“ Thou hast the right arched bent of the brow, that becomes the 
ship tire, the tire valiant, and any tire of Venetian admittance,” 
« The ship tire (says the excellent Dr. Drake, in his most amusing 
book on Shakspearc), appears to have been an open flaunting head 
dress, with scarts or ribbons floating in the hair like streamers :” 


“ With ribbons pendant flaring round her head.” 


The tire valiant was probably something more showy; and, I 
suppose, only hoisted in calm weather and light breezes, like sky 
scraperson the masts of ships. Such head dresses awoke different 
images in different minds, and while to some they suggested that of 
a ship with every inch of canvass set, to others they seemed rather 
ludicrous than magnificent, A satirical poct of 1595, speaks of 


“ Flaming heads with staring hair, 
With wyres turn’d like horns of ram ; 
To peacocks I compare them right, 
Who gloricth in their feathers bright.” 


Beneath head dresses such as these, the ladies were not contented 
like those of our times, to wear nothing but their own hair. We are 
told by Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuses, that it was a common 
practice to allure children who had beautiful hair into private places, 
and crop them, ‘I'he dead, too, were rifled for the same purpose : 


“ The golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life, on second head, 

And beauty’s dead fleece made another gay.” 

It happened that QueenBess had red hair ; and when that failed her, 
Paul Hentzer tells us, that she wore ared wig. It therefore became 
fashionable to wear red wigs, though, fiom the love of vanity, wigs 
were to be seen of all bues : 


“ Wigs of all hues, and without pins the hair.” 


“ Ttis a wonder more than ordinary (says an old satirist) to “ be- 
6M 2 
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hould theyr perewigs of sundry collours.” As few faces Gould jog) 
well undera red wig, the Tadies wete under the necessity of Painting 
their cheeks to render the contrast less violent. To what length thi 
fashion rose, may be guessed at from Shakespeare. “ Let ber paint 
an inch thick,” &e. Not centented with a good coating of paint tp 
their faces, they added masks and mufilers. The former was maj 
of velvet, “ wherewith, says Stubbs, when they ride abroad they 
cover all their faces, having holés' made in them against their eyes, 
whereout they look. So that if a man who knew not their guise be 
fore, should chance to Meet ohe of them, he would think he met, 
monster or'a dévil, for face he can see none, but two broad hols 
against their eyes, with glasses in them.” These masks were of al 
colduis 
* Oncach wight now are they seene, 
The fallow-pale, the brownimg bay, 
The swarthy blacke, the grassie-green, 
The pudding red, the dapple-grey,” 


Far-rings ‘of immense size ‘were Whitérsally worn—and -blittéting 
with precious stonés. “ The ruff round thtir necks,” says Dr. Drake, 
** under the fostering care of the ladies, attained in stiffness, finenes, 
and dimensions, the most extravagant pitch of absurdity. It reached 
behind to the very top of the head, and the tenuity of the !awn or 
cambric of which it was made wiis such, that Stowe: prophecies they 
would “ shortly wear ruffs.of a spider’s web.” The ruff being of such 
fine texture,was strongly starched to make it stand upright ; and inad- 
dition, to this, was supported by an underpropper, called a super 
tusse. Stubbs says, “ one arch or pillar, wherewith the devils 
kingdom of great ruffs, is underpropped, is a certain kind of Jiqnid 
matter which they call starch, wherein the devil has learned them 
to wash and die their rufis, which being dry, will stand stiff and 
inflexible about their necks.” 

‘The bosoms of the ladies were all bare, ber Majesty setting them 
the example: for when Paul Hentzer first saw her going to chapel, 
she was in her 65th year, “ her face oblong, fair, ard wrinkled,”= 
* her teeth black,”——and her bosom uncovered.” The waist was 
long beyond all proportion, and terminated in a point. The fashion 
ble petticoat was the Scottish fardingale, of enormous bulk, so that 
when a lady was dressed in one of them, with a gown, as was usually 
the case, stuffed about the shoulders, and the ruff in the first style ot 
the cay, her appearance “ was truly formidable.” Shoes with 
monstrous high heels (in imitation of the Venetian chopine, a kind 
of stilt, better than a toot high) were the prevalent mode, and silk 
stockings, which the queen first wore in 1560, soon become un 
versal. 

‘lo make the picture complete, we have to add a ‘profusion of 
bracelets, necklaces, &c. and to putinto the lady’s band an immense 
fun, constructed of ostrich feathers, with handles of gold, silver, of 
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ivory, and wrought with great skill into various elegant forms. OI 
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these’ fans the author of “ Quippes for upstart new fahgled gentle- 
women,” 1595, says, 


“ Secing they are still in hand, 

In house, in field, in church, in street, 
In summer, winter, water, land, 

In colde, ia heate, in drie, in weet, 

I judge they are for wives, such tools 
As baubles are, in plays, for fools.” 


When a gentlewoman was arrayed as aforesaid, it was natural for 
her to desire to’ sce how she looked ; and accordingly a small looking 
glass’ was worn pendant from the girdle, into which the fashionable 
coquette might ever and anon peep, to adjust the love knot that hune 
wantonly over her shoulders. Hear how Burton, in his Anatomie of 
Melancholy, enumerates the allurements of these gorgeous damsels : 

« Why do they decorate themselves with artificial flowers, the 
various colours of herbs, needle work of exquisite skill, quaint de- 
vices, and perfume their persons, wear inestimable riches in precious 
stones, crown themselves with gold and silver, use coronets and tiras 
of varibus fashions ; deck themselves with pendants, bracelets, ear 
rinigs, chains, girdles, rings, pins, spangtes, embroideries, shadows, ri- 
batoes, ver-icolar ribbands? Why do they makesuch glaring shows 
with their scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, furs, laces, tiffanics, ruffs, 
falls, callt, cuffs, damasks, velvets, tissets, cloth of gold, silver tissue ? 
Such setting np with sarks, straitening with whalebone,why, it is but 
a day net to catch larks, to make young ones stoop unto them, ‘And 
when they are disappointed they dissolve into tears, which they wipe 
away like sweat; weep with one eye, laugh with the other, or as 
children weep and cry, they can both together, and as much pity is 
to be taken of a woman wecping, as of a goose going barefoot.” 





Present State of the British Power in the East Indies. 


HE change which has taken place in the condition of the native 

states of India during the last twenty years Is not less interes- 
ting than it has proved useful tu the cause of humanity and civili- 
zation, 

In the year 1798, the French under Buonaparte had invaded 
Exypt, and the power of Tippoo was in full effic'ency ; he had con- 
cluded an alliance with France, and his preparations for the attack 
ofthe British Government were only anticipated by the vigilance 
and decision of Lord Wellesley. Such was the state of our resources 
in 1798, that the Government of Madras declared they were appree 
hensive of assembling even one brigade, lest they should draw upon 
the Carnatic the hostility of ‘Tippoo ! 

At the same time (in 1798), our ally, the Nizam, was controlled 
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by a French faction, having an efficient force at Hydrabad of 14,00) 
well-disciplined troops, with a large train of artillery, of which the 
commandant (M. Raymond) was in correspondence and concert with 
Tippoo. 

The Mahratta powers, another branch of our alliances, wer 
jealous of, and secretly hostile to, the British Government, The 
Peishwa, the nominal head of the Mabhratta confederacy, was alter. 
nately ruled by Holkar and Scindiah. This latter chieftain had 
possession of the Moghul Emperor, and in his Majesty’s name, but on 
“ his own behalf,” employed the imperial authority for the creation 
ef an independent state, of which the numerous and well-appointed 
army was entirely commanded and directed by French adventurers, 
enjoying vast power and resources, and all acting in hostility to the 
British interest. 

Of our immediate dependent alliances, it may be observed, that 
the Nahob of the Carnatic maintained a treacherous and hostile 
correspondence with Tippoo, and that such was the condition of the 
Naboh of Oude, that he was compelled, at the critical moment of 
action, to seek in British troops protection against his own guards 
and turbulent subjects ! 

During the Government of Lord Wellesley, all these dangers were 
removed, and arrangements were concluded, which would have ¢- 
fectually provided for the future peace of India. 

Those arrangements were, however, abandoned by that nobleman’s 
successors, and the result (as had been foreseen and pointed out) was 
to create anew danger in the gradual formation of a predatory 
power, absolutely nourished by the resources of allies, whom, in the 
new code of “ neutrality,” we had abandoned. This new danger had 
assumed the most formidable attitude upon the arrival of Lord 
Hastings in 1813, as may be seen by referring to the papers laid 
before Parliament. 

The progressive measures of Lord Hastings, for the purpose of 
crushing the dangers to which he found the British interests exposed 
by the abandonment of Lord Wellesley’s policy, have gradually 
passed under the notice of the public, and have been attended with 
complete success. It is unnecessary to allude to the condition of the 
Nizam, of Oude, Mysore, the Carnatic, and other dependencies and 
allies, as they have all proved of the utmost practical use in the late 
operations which Lord Hastings was compelled to carry on, not 
merely for the honour, but for the welfare and security of the interests 
committed to his preservation. 

Of the resuli of Lord Hastings’s wise and vigorous measures upon 
the enemies or doubtful friends of the British power in India, 3 
concise statement may afford a satisfactory elucidaticn. 

And first, with regard to Dowlat. 


Ist. Dowrat Rao Scrnptan, Mahratta. 


This chier has continued neutral throughout the late contest, and 
the events of every hour dimiush the means of his hostility. His 
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digposition and personal habits, in concert with his interests, have 
jept him from a contest, to which he was urged by all the prejudices 
if his tribe, and by the irregular character of his Government. ‘There 
sno doubt but Scindiah (were heto break with us) would be de- 
groyed in a month, by the rebellion of his own tributaries, and the 
sid of Mahommedan and Rajpoot allies of the British Government, 
sho, from our late gifts to them, are eager for more, and would 
rosper on the spoils of this Mahratta Chiet, who with an appearance 
df large territorics, is weak in proportion to his want of means to 
control those by whom they are governed. Scindiah may therefore 
beexpected to sink gradually into insignificance as a military and 
political power. 


2nd Mutuar Rao Horkar, Mahratta. 


This chief 1s now settled at Rampoora Bampoora, near the river 
Chumbull, His mutinous and turbulent army have either been 
killed, dispersed, or paid off, and no arrangement ever promised 
better than that which has been made with this state. 

The territories left to it, though small, are the only ones frora 
which it received any thing, without the employment of an army, 
which costs five times more than was ever collected. Though the 
state therefore has fallen, the individuals now in power have been 
benefitted. They found themselves not only safer, but more re- 
gectable, in acting under our influence, than under that of a me- 
tnous army, of which they were the slaves for the last 12 years. 
There is the strongest reason to conclude that the Holkar power, 
which has so long disturbed the peace of India, will become, under 
ou direction, an instrument of restoring and maintaining tranquillity. 


3d. Rayau or NaGroor, Mahratta. 


The power of this treacherous and ungrateful chieftain is com- 
pletely broken ; and we have nothing to apprehend from a Govern- 
went which is desprsed even by its own subjects. 


4th. Tue Petsuwa, Maliratta. 


This chief, though personally weak and irresolute, has carried on 
more of a Mahratta war than any other state. The reason is obvious : 
hisarmy and subjects were chiefly Mahrattas; his weasury, undr 
his alliance with us, fuller than that ot any other power; his terri- 
lories more compact ; and his whole means, in c ynsequence of his 
Connexion with the British Government, more concentrated. But 
his creer is drawing 10 a close: the return of our armies fred 
Nagpuor and Mahuagh, and the advance of a force from the Madras 
hontier, must soon complete the conquest of the possessions of this 
chief, and the tributaries by whom he is supported. His condition 


and thei’s will Lecome that of freebooters, which is one in which they 


fannot exist for any period of ume 
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5th MAnomMEDAN CuHizrs. 


The settlement with Ameer Khan (the plunderer, who, in. Loy 
Wellesley’s Government, was literally hunted out of Hindostan by 
Lord Lake, escaping by the swiftness of his horse ; and who wa 
after Lord Wellesley’s departure, allowed to revive his power) was 
very essential at the moment it was made. It deprived the state of 
Holkar of its chief means of predatory war, while it deprived the 
Pindarties of an important ally, and disturbed the whole of their 
plans. Ameer Khan has hitherto evinced an adherence to his 
engagements, which is reputable to his character. 


6th. Tue NasBog or Buorat, Hindoo. 


This chief has, from the commencement of the contest, shown 4 
decided attachment to the British cause, that will, it is said, be 
rewarded in a manner not gnly calculated to satisfy him, but tw 
encourage others to similar exertion. 

There is in the character of this young man, and in the habits of 
his officers and attachment of his subjects, precisely what is 
required to form an useful ally in a country which we wish to settle, 
not by theextensionof our territories, but of our assistance and 
counsels. 


7th. Tre Rayan or Kortan, Zalem Sing. 


This veteran chief manifested the same wisdom in the late war that 
he had done through life. The momeut he declared himself our ally 
he engaged in our cause with a zeal and activity that gave him 4 
right to all the benefits which it has been the wise policy of Lord 
Hastings to confer upon him. 


8th. Rasau or Jypoor, Rajapoot. 


The dissipated character of this Prince, tne weakness and divisions 
among his Ministers, and the disobedience of his nvbles, have 
hitherto disappointed the hopes that were entertained of an early 
connexion with Jvpoor. Theabrogation by Lord Cornwallis of the 
treaty which was concluded with this state in 1804 by Lord Welles 
ley, has also proved a great obstacle to the success of Lord Hastings, 
who is now negotiating an arrangement, calculated to restore thi 
fine country to its ancient prosperity. 


9th. Jouvroor, Rajapoot. 


The insanity of the Rajah, the youth and inexperience of his soa, 
the excesses of the armies of Ameer Khan, Scindiah, and [olkar, 
have combined to reduce the strength and desolate the provinces of 
this great priacipality, but itis still unbroken, and the absence of the 
causes which have reduced it to its present condition will restore itto 
prosperity. Our late treaties have completely emancipated Joudpoor 
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wi all foréign enemies. Among the advantages we shall derive 
wnat dh'alliance with this state, it will cease to be a nursery for 


e-booters. 
10th. Tae Bawa oF Oonrrroor. 


This state, though the first in rank, is last in power, among the 
Jajpoot powers ; the actual possessions of its chief do not yield two 
chs of rupees (20,0001.) per annum, his nominal revenues are very 
aensive, and be may, by his alliance with Gs, gradually regain 
power. 

11th. Perry Rajyroot States. 


Itmay be said of them, that there is a general disposition to be. 
sme dependant upon the English Government, which is evinced in 
welear a manner to doubt of its sincerity. This fecling arises out 
dtheoppressions of their late Mahratta superiors, and a practical 
se of out moderation and justice. 


12th. THE PINDAREES. 


A very general idea was entertained, that this race of Hindvo 
Tatars, which was scarcely known to the British power, and, in 
ict, did not exist in any dangerous form in 1805, could not be ex- 
ispated ; but it was evident, thateven these marauders could not 
aist without a home, or without powerful support. To expel them 
fum the territories which they occupied, to identify with them aft 
tho gave them aid or protection, wasthe only mode by which this 
deadful and increasing evil, this tremendous scourge, could be over= 
wme, No measure was ever more wisely planned, more vigorously 
pursued, nor more successfully accomplished, than the destruction of 
ite Pindarry or predatory power by Lord Hastings. 

There remains not in Malwa a spot that a Pindarry can call 
lis home. ‘hese sanguinary robbers have been hunted like 
ie wild beasts. Numbers have been killed—~a!l have suffered, 
Their families have been made prisoners; those who adopted their 
cause have fallen: the Pindarries are shunned like a contagion, and 
een the villages which they so cruelly ravaged now arm and attack 
em. The chiefs of the bands of Kurreem and Wasil (the principal 
marauders) have surrendered with their remaining followers, praying 
wily for some subsistence in smal] grants of land, of which our late 
wecesses have given us abundance to dispose of in every quarter. 
Chetoo, the only remaining plunderer of importance, had about 
1000 followers left; these were in so reduced and dispirited a 
tondition, that it'seems probable he will follow the example of the 
other chiefs ; if he does not surrender, he will be infallibly destroyed. 
After the late tempest, we cannot at once expect a smooth sea; in 
wwchextensive countries there may be plunderers for a time in 
sear quarters, but there is eneod of whut was oulled “ regular 
indarries .” 


Vou. 58. 6 N 
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That organized predatory system, which, by the abandonment ¢ 
Lord Wellesley’s arrangements, had already. spread over great part of 
India, and which threatened, as it increased, ruin to the. Britis 
power and character, has been destroyed in one campaign, and yy 
have now, unless Lord Hastings shall-be; interrupted like his noble 
predecessor, the prospect of a long and permanent peace, 





NEW CROWN PIECES. 


HE Order in Council for the coinage of the New Crown Pieces 

(the first that have been struck during the present extended 
reign) has at length been issued. ‘This coin will complete the series 
of the new silver moneys. ‘The obverse is impressed with the effigy 
of his Majesty, with the inscription Georgius III]. D. G. &c., and 
the reverse has the igure of St. George encountering the Dragon, 
surrounded by the Garter ; the edge of the pieces marked in raised 
Ietters with the words “ Decus et Tutamen,” and the year of th 
King’s reign. ‘The head-of the King is modelled in the antique style 
afte: the character of the Greeks, and combines with the graccfulnes 
of the design, the best and most pleasing likeness of his Majesty that 
has yet appeared upon our coins. Io licu of the Royal Arms, whith 
afford no scope for the ingenuity and t.lents of the artist, the subdject 
of the legendary tale of St. George and: the Dragon has been adopied 
forthe reverse, and is a well chosen and pleasing allegory, suited to 
the occurrences of the times. ‘The figures introduced into this noble 
and simple composition are not drawn according to the old manner, 
with all the stiff heraldic emblems and trappings of the 14th century, 
but are pure classical studies from the finest models of the ancients, 
exhibiting in the muscular anatomy of the human form, all the a 
tributes of power, which pourtray the heroic deeds represented in the 
sculpture on the bas reliefs of the Elgin Marbles, or in the engraving 
ofthe famed medals of the Emperor ‘Trajan. 

In the image of the tutelary saint of England mounted ona 
spirited horse and trampling on the fallen dragon, whose body is 
pierced by the spear which has been broken in the encounter, while 
the here prepares to renew the attack with the sword, is displayed an 
obvious allegorical representation of the genius and valour of Britain 
triumphing over the demon oj anarchy and de spousm. Justly described 
as our glory and defence (Decus et ‘T'utamen ), this beautiful coin will 
transmit to posterity a record of the great and brilliant events which, 
under Providence, have led to the restoration of peace and happiness 
throughout the world, 

‘The design and engrasing is by Pistrucci, who has lately been 

inployed atthe Mint. In speaking of the original design for the 
crown piece modelled by Mr. Pistrucci, the late celet rated Mons, 
Visconti of Paris, whose judgment and taste in the monetary art of 
the ancients are unquestionably of the first description, compares It 
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sith the chefs-deuvres of the ancient masters, describing the excellence 
yd composition of the style to be unexampled in modern times, and 
equal to the most brilliant works of the Grecks and Romans. 

In the.art of engraving the steel dies for the coinage, Mr. Pistrucci 
jas also shown himself equally eminent. To give a high relief to the 
impression on both sides of the piece has hithe tto heen cons dered as 
impracticable in the fabrication of coin, and it has therefore been the 
qwtom to keep the reverse as low as possible, consisting of some 
inferior device, in order that all the effect may be given to the obverse. 
But in the present instance the relief both of the head and reverse is 
go managed, that the machinery of the Mint has been applied with 
wecess to produce a bold impression on both sides, and by that 
means to render the coin, in the reverse as well as in the obverse 
engraving, uniform in beauty and effect. 

The fabrication of this coinage, by means of some improvements 
which have been recently introduccd inte the machinery of the Mint 
has been effected in asuperior manner. The universal practice of 
sizing the blank pieces to their proper weight with the file or scraper 
was highly detrimental to the beauty of the coin, by causing deep 
abrasions to appear on the surface. ‘The new crown-pieces are un- 
touched by the file or scraper, and the adjusting process is performed 
with agreater degree of accuracy than has hitherto been attained, by 
avery ingenious mechanical instrument, which reduces the bars and 
fillets to. an uniform thickness, and causes the pieces to be preduced 
dtheir given weight, without the assistance of any manual ope- 
ration. 

The very great difficulty of having the raised letters upon the 
edge of coins which are struck in the collar, has hitherto prevented 
the Royal Mint, as well as the Foreign Mints, applying the same to 
tefatrication of moneys intended for gencral circulation. The 
qowns of former monarchs have the raised letters ; but the pieces 
being struck out of the collar, are neither perfect in the circle, nor 
wilorm in size with each other. ‘To produce the raised Jetter on 
the edge of the coin, it is necess iry, in order to free the piece from 
he collar, that the laiter should consist of various parts, constitut- 
ig what the French call the wvirole brisee. Medals and specimen 
peeesare frequently struck inthe virole brisee ; but it was reserved 
br the British Mint toaccomplish the task of fabricating a whole 
Ginage, which should have the raised letter on the edge, and at the 
ame tine be struck in the collar. 


RECLUSE DISCOVERED. 


HE following curious account has been taken from a Bomhay 
x papes — Mr. Powell, commande ol the Queen Charlotte, 
Horms us of the interesting circumstance of his having recovered 
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from a rock, 21 miles N. W. of Nooaheevah (one of the Marquesas); 


a man that had been its solitary inhabitant for nearly 3 years. Hij 
account stated, that early in 1814 be proceeded thither trom Nooa. 
heevah with four others, all of whom had left an American there, for 
the purpose of procuring feathers that were in high estimation among 
the natives of Nooaheevah ; but losing their boat on the rock, three 
of his companions in a short time perished through famine, and 
p incipally from thirst, as there was no water but what was supplisd 
by rain. His tourth companion continued with him but a few 
weeks ; when he formed a resolution of attempting to swim, with the 
aid of a splintered fragment, that remained of thcir boat, to the 
island, in which effort he must have inevitably perished. He had 
once himself attempted to quit his torlorn situation by constructing 

& catamaran, but failed, and lost alt means of any future attempl. 
They had originally taken fire with them from Nooaheevah, which 
he had always taken care to continue, except on one oceasion, when 
it became extinguished, aud never could have been restored but bya 
careful preservation of 3 or 4 grains of gunpowder, and the lock ofa 
musket, which he had broken up fer the construction of bis cata 
maran. The flesh and blood of wild birds were his sole aliment: 
with the latter he quenched his thirst in seasons of long draughts, 
and the skulls of his departed Companions were his ouly drinking 
vessels. ‘The discovery made ofhim from the Queen Charlotte was 
purely accidental ; the rock was known to be desolate and barren, 
aud the appearance of a fire, as the vessel passed it on an evening, 
attracted notice, and produced an enquiry which proved fortunate two 
the forlorn inhabitant of the rock, in procuring his removal to 
Nooaheevah, whither Mr. Powell conveyed him, and left him under 
the care of an European of the name of Wilson, who had resided 
there for many years, and with whom the hermit had had a previous 
acquaintance.” 


— 
ORIGINAL IDEA OF ST, PETER’S 
From the Literary Gazette. 


ULIUS IT. was as distinguished for his encouragement of talents, 
«” as for his impetuosity and his unbounded ambition in the exercise 
of sovercign power. It was a f: wourite ap opthegm of his, that learning 
elevated the lowest orders of society, stan nped the highest value on 
notility.and was the most splendid gein in the diadem of sovereignty. 
He was no sooner scated in the papal chair,than he was surrounded 
by men of genius,and Michael Angelo was atmong the first whom he 
invited ; and at the same ume he sent him an order for an hundred 
ducats, to pay hisexpenses to Rome. After his arrival, some time 
elapsed before any subject could be determined upon for the exercise 
of his abilites ; at le ‘ngth the Pope gave him an unlimited commission 
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make 2 mausoleum, in which their future fame might be com- 
a received the commission, Michael Angelo commenced a 
design worthy of himself and of his patron. a. he plan was a 

rallelogram, and the superstructure was {0 consist of 40 statues, 
many of which were to be colossal, and interspersed with ornamental 
figures and bronze basso relievos, besides the necessary architecture 
vihappropriate decorations to unite the Composition, into one 
supendous whole. 

When this magnificent design was completed, it met with the Pope’s 
atire approbation, and Michael Angelo was desired to go into St. 
Peter's, to see where it could be couvenieutly placed. At the west 
adof the church, Nicholas V. half a century before. began to erect 
snew tribune, but the plan had not becn continued by bis successors; 
dis situation Michacl Angelo thought the most appropriate, and 
rcommended it to the consideration of his Lloliness. ‘Ihe Pope in- 
qited what expence would be necessary to complete it; to which 
Michael Angelo answered. “ A hundred thousand crowns.” Jue 
jus replied,“ It may be twice that sum 3” and immediately gave 
oders to Giulieno de San Gallo te consider of the best means to 
aecute the work, 

San Gallo impressed with the grandeur of Michacl Angelo’s 
design, suggested to the Pope, that such a monument ought to have 
achapel built on purpose for it, to correspond to its importance, and 
thetevery part of the composition might be exhibited to the greatest 
advantage ; at the same time he remarked, that St. Peter’s was an old 
church, notat all adapted for so superb a mausolenm, and any 
aeration would only serve to destroy the character of the building, 
The Pope listened to these observations, end ordered several archi- 
tets to mrke designs, to put him in possession of all that could be 
dne under existing circumstances : but in considering and recon 
wering the subject, he passed from one improvement to another, tll 
alength he determined to rebuild St. Peter's itself; and this is the 
origin of that edifice, which took i150 years to complete, and is now 
the grandest display of architectural splendour that ornaments the 
Christian world. 

By those who are curious in tracing the remote causes of ercat 
tents, Michael Angelo perhaps may be founa, though unexpectedly 
have thus laid the first stone of the Reformation. Tis monument 
demanded a building of corresponding magnificence : to prosecute 
the undertaking, money was wanted ; and indulgencies were sold to 
‘upply the deficiency of the measure ; a mouk of Saxony opposed 
the authority of the church; and it is singulor, that the means 
which were employed to raise the most splendid edifice to the Catho- 
lie faith, which the world had ever seen, should at the same ume 
have shaken that religion to its foundation. 

‘ Dupre 
We may with propricty annex to this letter, an original poctical 
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tribute, (with which we have been favoured by another correspop 
dent.) 


TO MICIITAEL ANGELO. 


Michael! thou wast the mightiest spirit of all 
Who learned or taught Italian art sublime ; 
And long shall thy renown survive the time 
When Ruin to herself thy works shall call. 
One only (and he® perished in his prime) 
Could mate with thee, and in one path alone. 
Thou didst regenerate art—for from the stone 
Started the breathing image—perfe ct—great — 
And such as haply in his atter state, 
Man shall attain. And thou couldst trace the rhyme 
That tifts its parent to the skies; thus bending ' 
To thy resistless powers the Sisters three, 
Painting and Sculpture, and “ sweet Pocsy.”"— 
Whom can I place beside thee, not desecnding ! 
W. 
Raffaclle. 





Mr. Morier’s Account of Ameen-ad-Dowlah. 


1. great city of Ipsahan, which Chardin has described as being 
24 miles in circumference, were it to be weeded (if the expres 
sion may be used) of its ruins, would now dwindle to about a quarter 
of that circumference. One might suppose that God’s curse had 
extended over parts ofthis city, as it did over Babylon. Houses, 
bazars, mosques, palaces, whole streets, are to be seen in total aban 
donment ; and I have rode for miles among its ruins, without meeting 
with any living creature, except perhaps a jackal peeping over a wall, 
ora fox running to his hole. 

As the modern state of Ipshan is in great measure identified with 
the Ameen ad Dowlah, and as his history gives great insight into the 
vicissitudes cf Persian life.the following account of him may, I hope, be 
found acceptable. Tie was originally a green grocer in Ispahan, of 


which city bis family are natives. Lis first rise from his humble sta 


tion was to become the Ket hoda (or deputy) of his mahal, or division; 
his next, to become that of a larcer mahal: he then was promoted 
to be the Kelanter, or mayor, of the city ; and thence to become the 
Thaubit, or Chief, of'a rich and extensive district near Ispaban, 
where he acquired great reputation for his good government. He af- 
terwards made himself acceptable in the eyes of the late King, by a 
large peesh hesh, or present; and as the then governor of Ispahan 
was a mun of dissolute life, oppressive and unjust, he succeeded in 
deposing him, and was himself appointed the Beglerbeg ; here, from 
his intimate knowledge of te markets, and of all the resources of 
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ihe city, and of its inhabitants, he managed to create a larger revenue 
than had ever before been collected. He became the partner _of 
aety shop keeper, of every farmer, and of every merchant > setting 
up those with capitals who were in want, and increasing the means 
gothers who were already in trade. Lie thus appea ed to confer 
nefits, when, by his numerous monopolies, be raised the .prices of 
simost.every commodity. But as this revenue was apparently ac- 
qired without the oppression of the peasant, his reputation as a 
fuancier greatly increased ; and in spite of all the opposition of his 
wemies, he advanced rapidly in the contidence of the reigning 
noarch,and in the honours to which it led. When the -present 
King came to the throne, his zeal, his devote dness, and particularly 
his presents, secure d to him a continuation of the royal favour, and at 
kath he rose to be the Ameen ad Dowlah, the Second Vizier of the 
wate. How he acquired the riches which first enabled him to emerge 
fom his green grocer’s stall, is not exactiy known, [is enemies say, 
hat during the last civil wars of Persia, a string of Jaafer Khan’s 
nules were passing Close to his house, in the middle of the night, when 
two of them by chance were detached from the rest; that they strayed 
into this yard 5 and that they happened to be loaded with elfects in 
peecious stones, and other articles of great value, which, on the sub- 
gquent destruction of that prince, he appropriated to himself. This 
wou'd make a good episode in an Arabian Night's tale ; and at any 
nte it may be said, that by these or some other means he made pre- 
sats to Meerza Shefea, then the Prime Minister, for the sake of being 
permitted to stand in his presence. 

There cannot be a stiongér instance than he is, of the few 
qualifications, either of birth or learning, that are necessary to be- 
come a statesman in Persia. He is as illiterate as a green grocer 
may well be supposed. Since his elevation, necessity has obliged 
bimto learn how to read and write; but be has succeeded so ill, 
ist he can scarcely make out a common note, or join two words to- 
gtherin writing. That © a fittle learning is a dangerous thing,’ 
ms never better applicd than to him; for once, at an audience of 
he King, being called upon to read a list of presents just received 
be made so great a mistake that his Majesty grew wroth, and was 
thout to inflict summary punishment, when he got out of the dilemma 
by offering on the spot a large sum of money, as an apology for his 
ignorance. Sancho managed these things better. 

But in his particular department, that of raising money to feed the 
King’s coffers, perhaps no wan in Persia has ever surpassed him ; and 
with all this, we found the people of Ispahan, hom whom the greater 
part of the riches are derived, in general very well disposed towacds 
tim, Hietakes a pride in the improvement of the city and its euvi- 
tons, and his success is evident to my eye since I was bere last. ‘Thi 
public buildings have been repaired and beautilicd, new avenues have 
wen planted, the cultivation has consicde rally increased, and there 1s 
‘more general appearance of attluence and prosperity. 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


(iACHEMIRE with large paknes, puce coloured silks, and - black 
silks, gros de Naples, are the materials most employed for ap. 
tumnal gowns. ‘Trimmings are little seen; they are replaced by 
three or four flat bands either of ribband or the same material as thé 
dress ; these are placed round the bottom at very small distancesong 
from the other. A new cloak has just been adopted by the fashiong 
bles. Itis amantle which unites two great advantages—that of add. 
ing grace to the form, and protecting it at the same time from the 
cold air ; its shape is extremely clegant ; from a small collar a@ ia 
Gabrielle, falls a cape of five or six nails in depth ; two arm holes 
are made for the hands. ‘These mantics are made of cloth or cassi- 
mere, lined either with plain or twilled sarcenet,: the colours are 
various, but generally lined with white. Bonnets are still made of 
crape or silk, gros de Naples; some few are scen of sarcenet, but 
they are not general. Some ladics in delicate health have already 
adopted swensdown and pluck trimmings, which lead us to suppose 
that fuys will be prevalent this winter. 


——— 
SOCIABLE PARTIES. 
f'rom arecent Publication, entitled “ Women, or Minor Maxims.” 


W KE hear it perpetually remarked, that nothing can be pleasanier 

than sociable parties free from ceremony and undue expenses 
Then why not give sociable parties free from ceremony and undue 
expence ! “ Because nobody does.” A notable reason, truly ; and 
one that will continue to act for ever if somebody does not commence 
another system. Why not be that somebody, and begin a new era 
in the annals of friendly communication ? Give dinners without 
superfuitics, and suppers without profusion—attempt not elegancics 
beyond your rank, nor luxuries beyond your fortune—admire and 
participate in the splendour of your opulent assoctates, but content 
yourself with the sinrplicity appropriate to your humbler fate: you 
will at least escape cnvy, unless of your modesty and good sensd 
(not that we oiten hear of this direction of that passion.) 

Do you fear by such measures to luse your pretensions to taste and 
opulence ? We fancy it will not be the first time that we shall meut 
the risk of being censured for blunt honesty, when we say, that in out 
opinion such pretensions areas effectually annulled by clumsy imi- 
tation of arrangements beyond our meaus, as by at tal resignation 
fthem. The only difference that we can perceive between those 
who give humble little ent maimments, and the e who cive awkward 


e } ' . ; : oa 
erand gala-, is, that the first ave re pected, and the lect. ridiculed. 
Our readers can choose tor themselves to which c! they’ think 
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proper to belong. 
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Countess of St. Vincent's Monument, Caverswall. 


HE lovers of the arts will be gratified to hear that the county 

of Stafford is enriched by another exquisite specimen of the 
yilliant- genius of Chantry. In Caverswall church, less than 
#0 miles north of Lichfield (whose cathedral is the depository of the 
most excellent ot this great sculptor’s productions), the Earl of St. 
Vincent has erected a monument, to the memory of his late Countess, 
stich is inferior to the cenotaph at Lichfield, for want of the same 
interest of Circumstance only; in beauty of execution it cannot be 
gpassed. ‘The design is a female figure in the attitude of prayer ; 
the drapery is so disposed, as to present a veil forming straight folds 
othe forehead, and flowing over the shoulders with a flexibility and 
ariness that astonish; it appears as if settling again after a recent mo- 
ton of the body it encloses; the whole person is delicately and 
beautifully traced through its light babiliments; but the arms, 
thich are exposed and crossed on the breast, defy description, Ifon 
ifrst view, it should be possible for a visitor to divest himself of 
ihe general effect, and descend to minute examination, we would 
pint out the form and position of the left hand and arm as deservs 
ng the highest admiration—there is also a most touching expression 
inthe inchnation given to the head; the face bowed towards the 
arth, bespeaks humbleness of spirit, whilst the mien, suffused with 
neck tranquility, denotes the confidence of hope. The critic gazes 
and forgets his office; he looks as if observing not the type, but the 
rality; his mind is occupied not by wonder at the artist’s skill, 
but by the warmest interest for the scene he witnesses ; in the fever 
dympathy he almost exclaims, * Oh Heaven, hear her prayer!” 
The delusion past—he bursts forth in extacy at the sculptor’s 
power, but grudges the check to his own imagination ; he unwill- 
ingly exchanges even the redundancy of passive sensibility for the 
acumen of critical research. Suchis the power of art, but such in 
te highest degree is the power of the sculptor’s art. That stoné, 
insipid, hard and shapeless, should be so fashioned as to pourttay the 
lineaments of death, is wonderfule-but that it can express the: very 
workings of the soul,that it can seize upon and command the feelings 
beyond any other of man’s performances, would not have been 
tedited, were it not that our own senses have borne convincing testi. 
mony to the fact. The monument has unavoidably every disadvan- 
ageot light and situation. ‘The figure kneels on a square base, on 
which is the following inscription :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of Martha, Countess of St.Vincent, who was 
eminently pious, virtucus, and charitable; she departed this life on 
the 8th day of February, 1816, aged 75 years, and was at her own 
desire buried in thetomb of her parents. This monument was 
erected by her surviving husband.” 

You. 53. 60 
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THE WEBKLY 


RUSSIAN SCIENCES. 


ITHERTO there were counted in Russia 58 schools or semigg 
rivs for forming young ecclesiastics, and for which there had 
been appropriated an annual fund of 180,000 roubles, is fund 
havin, been found insufficieut, the Emperor Alexander has recently 
advavced it by an ukase to 300,000 roubles. The Emperor has aly 
permutied the ecclesiastics of all confessions in the Russian empire 
to bear a silver cross attached to a buttgn-hole by a ribband, similar 
to that of the Order of St. Wladimir. ‘The ukase published on this 
occasion says, that itis “ for baying contributed, by their exhortg 
tious and their zeal, to the defence of the country in 1§12 and 1813” 
At the University of Moscow almost all the public courses haye 
recommenced, and it is remarked, that the very disasters of that 
¢ity have bad a_ favourable influence on the state of the 
sciences. ‘The appointments of the professors have been augmented, 
the different, branches. of the sciences, have, received a greater de. 
velopment, and the number of students is augmenting. The 
Gymnasium has been opened anew, and perfected in several of iy 
parts. ILtis the, same with the schools in the country. After the 
example of the Empgror and Empress Dowager, the grandees and 
wealthy individuals study to. contr.buie ta the progress of instrug. 
tion, by donatigus and very considerable foundations. ‘The Count 
de Schouwaloft has given a sum vf 150,000 roubles tor thy formation 
of a Gymnasiym at Moscow. The Counsellor of the Mines 
M. Demidow, has given a sum of 100,000 roubics to, the University 
of, Moscow, and a similar sum to the seminaries of Kiefl and Yaro- 
slot, ‘Fhe Count de Seheremetiew has granted for the foundation of 
an establishment for poor persgns, a fund of one million and half of 
roubles, and another very cousiderable sum to the University of 
Moscow. Tbe Grand Chancellor, M. de Romnianzow, has esta: 
blished upon his estates a number of schools of mutual instructiga, 
He is getting built at this moment tour cliurches of different 
confessions, and the fact is known, that he has furnished the funds 
for the Voyage round the world directed by Captain Othon Kotzebye. 
Lastly; the Cossacks of the Don have sent statues of the Twelve 
Apestiles, formed of massy silver, of the natural size, to the church 
oj; Nowe Dame of Casan, at Petersburgh. 


SST 
MOLES, 


Gentleman who lives at Wrexham, and bas some land by the 
‘sides of the Dee, is frequently annoyed by the presence of these 
vermin after the floods. Observing the fresh carth where they 
have just entered, he makes a ‘hole with his spud, and then 
pouring water into it, the moles come out, when he destroys 
them. 
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POETRY. 
——ae 
For THE Weekvuy ENTERTAINER 


ON CALUMNY. 


OULD [ but count the mischiefs thou hast dane, 
Dread calumny! with thy envenom’d tongue, 

Or could I paint, with some Sty gin die, 
The false constructions of thine eagle eye, 
That, with a vulture’s keenness, spies ont all 
Thy neighbour's failings, and augments his fall, 
Branding with infamy th’ ansullied name, 
And kindling litent sparks into a flame, 
What heart so base, but would indignant turn 
From the dark picture, and the likeness spurn? 
How many friends arc forced by thee to part, 
And hate each other from their inmost heart! 
Thy false, insidious efforts always prove 
Destructive both to happiness and love. 
May charity and love my judgement gnide, 
And some excuse for every tault provide. 


If youth should err, and leave the paths of truth, 
Remember ere thou censurest—thy youth; 
And if yo failings thou canst recollect, 
Condemn the culprit for the first defect. 
If age its second clukdhood call to mind, 
To pity then you’ll feel yourself inclined. 
Or if in manhood you dehold a fault, 
Ere you report your neighbour's conduct—halt, 
And scrutinize your own-—if perfect found, 
Cast stone on stone, avd burl lim to the ground, 


Perfection you'll allow had never birth 
Within the precincts of the planet earth: 
And he who seeks will find the search in vain, 
For disappoiotment will reward his pain. 
Let such, then, strive with others to agree, 
And live in apison and amity. 


AUGUSTA. 





HYMN TO GOD'S POWER. 


[The following is a juvenile production of ‘Thomson, the celebrated author 
of the Seasons, lately discovered among some unpublished M. S.] 


AIL, Power Divine! who, by thy sole command, 
From the dark, ewpty space, 
Made the broad sea aud solid land 
Smile with an heavenly grace; 


Made the high mountain and firm rock, 
Where bleating cattle stray, 
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And the strong, stately, spreading oak, 
That intercepts the day 


The rolling planets thou may’st move, 
By thy effective will, 

And the revolving globes above 
Their destined course fulfil. 


His mighty power ye thunders praise, 
As throngh the beavers ve roil, 

And his great name ve lightuings blaze, 
Uato the distant pole. 


¥Ve seas, ip your eternal roar, 
His sacred praise proclaim, 
While the inactive, sluggish shore 
Re-echoes to the same. 


Ob! you nigh, harmonious spheres, 
Your powerfal mover sing ; 

To him, your circling course that steers, 
Your tuseful praises bring. 


Vograteful mortals! catch the sound, 
And in your numerous lays, 

To ali the fist’ning world around 
The God of Nature praise. 








OCTOBER, 


AREWELLE ye hill, late scatter d o’er with spring! 
Sweet sohttute, where Flora smil’d unseen; 
Farewell each breeze of balmy burden’d wing, 
The violet’s blue bank, and the tall woodgreen. 


Farewell the walk along the woodland vale, 
Flower teeding rills in marmurs drawn away ; 

Farewell the sweet breath of the early gale, 
And the dear glories of the closing day! 


The nameless charms of high poetic thought, 

That Spring’s green hours to fancy’s children bore; 
The words su !> lau , meygination wrote 

Qn slumber’s light leaf, by the murmuring shore. 


All, ali, farewell! from Autumn’s sober power, 

Fiy the dear dreams of Spring's debghttnul reign: 
Gay Summer strips her rosy mantied bower, 

Aad rude winds waste the glories of her tram, 


Yet Autumn yields her joys of humler kind, 
Sad o’er her golden rums as we stray, 

Sweet melaucholy sooths the musing nnund, 
And Nature charms, ceiighttal in decay. 


All Bonuteous Power! whom happy worlds adore, 
With every scene some grateful change she briugs— 
Ia Winter wild snows, Autamn’s goiden store, 
In g owing Summers, and im blooming Springs. 
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